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Katharine for contracting matrimony again so soon after the
death of her royal husband. But she owed neither love nor rever-
ence to the memory of a consort who had held a sword suspended
over her by a single hair for the last six months of their union;
and Henry himself had previously led her into a similar breach of
widowly decorum, by inducing her to become his wife within
almost as biief a period after the death of her second husband,
lord Latimer, as her marriage with Seymour after his own. In
the latter end of May, queen Katharine was sojourning at
St. James's palace for a few days, and while there, she wrote
the young king a Latin letter on the subject of her great love for
his late father, Henry VIII. This was rather an extraordinary
subject for the royal dowager to dilate upon, since she was at the
very time married to Seymour. She added to her letter many
quotations from Scripture, and expressed an earnest desire that
the young monarch would answer the epistle, which he did, in the
same learned language. The aHless young sovereign was, in the
end, not only induced to recommend his wily uncle to his widowed
stepmother for a husband, but led to believe that it was actually
a match of his own making. King Edward, in his journal,
notices the anger of the lord protector at the marriage of the
admiral with the queen dowager. Somerset and his council loudly
condemned the presumption of the audacious Seymour, in daring
to contract this lofty alliance without leave or licence of those
who exercised the authority of the crown. They did what they
could to testify their hostility, by withholding from queen Katha-
rine all the jewels that had been presented to her by the late king,
under the pretext that they were not her personal properly, but
heirlooms to the crown.

Somerset is supposed to have been excited to injurious treat-
ment of the widow of his royal master and benefactor, Henry VUL,
l>y the malice of his duchess, who had always borne envious ill-will
against Katharine Parr. Open hostility between them broke out
after the marriage of Katharine with the admiral, in consequence
of the duchess of Somerset refusing any longer to fulfil her office
of bearing up the train of the queen dowager, alleging, ** that it
was unsuitable for her to submit to perform that service for the
wife of her husband's younger brother." According to Lloyd,
"the duchess not only refused to bear up the queen's train, but
actually jostled with her for precedence; so that," continues he,
quaintly, "what between the train of tne queen, and the long
gown of the *duchess, they raised so much dust at court, as at last
put out the eyes of both their husbands, and caused their execu-
tions." The pretence on which the duchess of Somerset grouncled